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Views on a Divided World 


* 


Infroduction by Mr. Stephen Cary of the American Friends 


Service Committee 


Everyone ts fearful that the Korean conflict may be the beginning of 
_ another world war. Even if one feels that the United Nations has taken 
- the only possible course open to it in meeting North Korean aggression, 
the fact remains that fighting and military victory in Korea cannot solve 
the basic human problems which are the underlying causes of the Korean 
_ War, of the tensions in Southeast Asia, and of the other problems which 
harass our world. The American Friends Service Committee cannot 
share the view of resigned acceptance of the inevitable shooting war 
_ which cannot be stopped. The University of Chicago Rounp TaBLe series 
has the objective of giving opportunity for some of the world’s best 
leadership to come forward with their proposals to secure one good 
world. The American Friends Service Committee believes that greater 
reliance upon moral and spiritual forces ts the essential ingredient of 
~ peace. We hope that you and your friends will discuss the proposals made 
in this series. And, so, let us listen to the participants’ ideas on what can 
be done in a divided world. 


* 


Mr. Hurtcuins: This is the first of a series of broadcasts on proposals 
for peace, but I believe that there is a war already going on in the world. 
Perhaps the first question would be: What can be done about it? 

_ Madame Pandit, I believe that your brother, Prime Minister Nehru, 
has made some statements on the subject. Would you comment on the 
attitude of your government? 


Mapa Panoir: As you know, India has expressed her willingness to 
explore any avenue which promises to lead to peaceful settlement, and 
only yesterday the Prime Minister of India, at a press conference, said 
that if there were any chance of peace coming out of any negotiation, he 
would be willing to go to the ends of the earth to achieve it. I believe that 
that is our position at the moment. 


Mr. Hutcuins: What do you think of the possibilities of mediation, 


Dr. Malik? 
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Dr. Marx: As Madame Pandit has just said, everything certainly © 
ought to be attempted to put an end to the mess in which the world at — 


the present moment finds itself. For the part of my government, we 
made our position perfectly clear only a few days ago: namely, that 
Lebanon supports wholeheartedly the decisions of the United Nations on 
the Korean question. In my opinion, aggression anywhere in this closely 
knit world must produce deep feelings of anxiety in the bosom of small 
nations, for what kind of protection do we really have against aggression 
in the collective security of the United Nations under the Charter? Noth- 
ing therefore heartens small nations like my own more than the present 
determination of the United Nations to halt aggression in Korea and to 
restore international peace and security. Therefore, it seems to me that 
mediation must start with the official position that the North Koreans 
have to obey the orders of the Security Council and return to the 38th 
Parallel. 


Mr. Hurcuins: A return to the 38th Parallel, however, might be the 
basis for mediation in your view; but there is one other point about the 
Korean conflict which ought to be mentioned. That is the precise mean- 
ing of the President’s statement in which he included Formosa and 
Southeast Asia. 

Do I understand, Madame Pandit, that your government also includes 
Formosa and Southeast Asia among its commitments? 


Mapame™ Panoir: No, it does not. It has very clearly stated that it was 
supporting the Korean issue in regard to the first part of the President’s 
statement, but it cannot accept the second part because it feels that it is 
widening the area of conflict. 

Perhaps I might remind you that India supported the resolution of che 
Security Council, because it seemed to follow logically in the context of 
events and the’Charter of the United Nations and because that seems the 
only course to avoid an extension of the conflict to large-scale warfare. 
And the same applies to the second half of President Truman’s state- 
ment that it, in our judgment, zs likely to extend the area of conflict, and, 
therefore, India kept away from it. 


Dr. Matix: In the case of my country, we have taken no position in 
regard to the other parts of the United States policy; we have only sup- 
ported wholeheartedly the decision of the Security Council. As for the 
rest and what the United States government is doing, that is purely 
United States policy. 
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Mr. Hurcuins: We agree, then, that so far as the current hostilities in 


_ Korea are concerned, mediation offers some hope and should be resorted 


to on proper terms. In regard to President Truman’s statement, the 


_ other participants are committed only to what the United Nations has 
~ committed itself. 


As for me, as an American, I think it most important that it should be 
made plain to the world that this is an activity of the United Nations 


_ which is now being conducted in Korea and not simply an American 


~ military venture. The propaganda position of the Russians at the mo- 


ment seems to me far too comfortable for them. They can now say that 
Americans are killing Koreans. They can point to the other statements 
in the President’s observation and suggest that this is the beginning of 


_ pax Americana, or the American Century, which would involve the con- 


_ quest of large parts of the world by the United States. 
I hope that we agree that this is an activity of the United Nations and 


_ that every effort should be made to make it clear that it is not America 


~ which is out to kill Koreans or even to thwart Communists but that it is 


the forces of organized civilization. 
But even if we did agree on means of terminating the Korean conflict 


_ and preventing the extension of the war, we have some additional prob- 
_ lems, have we not? What do we do to get along with Russia in the long 


run? Is any general settlement possible? What about the future of the 
UN? I am sure that you both have views on those subjects. 


Mapame Pano: I imagine that before we think of the distant future, 
we ought to think of the immediate future arising out of the U.S.S.R.’s 
nonparticipation in the Security Council. My country feels that unless 
the U.S.S.R. comes back into the Security Council, which means that all 
of China has to be admitted to the United Nations in the place of Nation- 
alist China, no form of mediation on the wide issues of war and peace is 
possible. That is really the prerequisite. 


Dr. Mautx: For my part I simply agree that there can be no effective 
United Nations whatsoever without the active participation of the Soviet 
Union. Therefore, I cannot go along with some well-meaning statesmen 
in the West who have been wishing, it seems, that the United Nations 
should function without the presence of the Russians. After all, either 
you have the whole world represented around the conference table with 
all its divisions and contradictions and impossibilities, or you have already 
started a third World War with the divisions of the world. 
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Therefore, I, for one, wish that the Russians were present and could 
be admitted and that we all could have the benefit of their active partici- 
pation in the United Nations. 


Mr. Hutcuins: I share these views and see no reason for supposing 
that American policy might not eventually come to the same conclusion. 
After all, it is standard American practice to recognize de facto govern- 
ments; and I do not see by what stretch of the imagination Chiang Kai- 
shek’s regime can be regarded as truly representative of the Chinese 
people. 

But let me ask you, who have both participated for many years in the 
United Nations, what you expect to accomplish by having Russia in the 
United Nations. 


MapameE Panopir: I might answer that in a negative way. One may not 
achieve anything very concrete with Russia’s participation, but, on the 
other hand, the nonparticipation of the U.S.S.R. is creating problems 
which are equally great. If we continue with discussing things across 
the UN tables with Russia, we can, to a degree, come to some sort of a 
decision on which possibly other things may depend. But if Russia stays 
out, then this cleavage increases and other problems arise which may 
have to be dealt with in a manner which is not entirely according to the 
Charter and according to the manner in which we hope to function. 


Dr. Matix: It seems to me also that one should never be afraid of 
facing the Russians across the conference table. Let them be there. If they 
want to argue with you dialectically, you ought to be the person, with 
all the wonderful resources of your own world, to outargue them. 
Therefore, we should never despair of persuading the Russians of certain 
errors that they might have by simply sitting with them and discussing 
the various problems which come up. 


Mapame Panoir: Might I suggest that in argument we have frequently 
had the better of the Russians for the very reasons which you mention, 
Dr. Malik—unlimitable moral resources. But the point is that the West 
has not always translated all its fine moral intentions into practice; and, 
therefore, the Russians have frequently got a handle with which to 
manipulate the situation. 


Dr. Matix: I am afraid that I fully agree with you, Madame Pandit, 
and that raises the very deep issue of the fundamental spiritual crisis 
through which the whole world, and certainly the West, is going. 
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Mr. Hurcuins: But I can only assume, if you feel that it is imperative 
to have Russia in the United Nations, that you hope in the United 
Nations to be able, as you suggested, Dr. Malik, to persuade Russia of 
her errors. This seems to be contrary to the official American policy. If I 
understand the official American policy, it is that it is impossible to per- 
suade Russia of her errors and that, therefore, it is necessary to build up 
overwhelming military force to hold Russia at bay with this overwhelm- 
ing military force in the expectation that sooner or later there will be a 
_ kind of disintegration in Russia as Russia fails to expand in the face of 
this military power. In short: That we cannot get anywhere by argu- 
ment; that we have done everything we can by way of negotiation; that 
these negotiations have all failed; that, therefore, we have no reliance but 
sheer power in the future. 


Dr. Matrx: Of course, I am not in a position to know whether every- 
thing has been done in the past, but I can say that, in principle, it is clear 
- to me and true that one should never despair of arguing with any ration- 
al human being and that, impossible and almost desperate though the 
situation might be, it does seem to me that the West would betray some 
of its dearest persuasions if it gives up the idea of trust in reason. 


Mr. Hurtcuins: Then I would assume that you would have favored 
Mr. Chief Justice Vinson’s going to Moscow as Mr. Truman proposed 
some time ago and that you would be in accord with Mr. Churchill’s 
suggestion that there be conferences among the leaders of the great 
powers to discuss the fundamental or perhaps the temporary cleavages 
which separate them. 


Dr. Matix: This point, if I may venture an opinion, raises two meth- 
ods in my mind: First, there is the matter of immediate policy which 
should be followed, and, thereafter, there have to be taken into account 
a number of concrete practical matters before you start out on a venture 
like that. I do not know all the facts to be able to recommend that sort 
of thing for the immediate viewpoint, but certainly, in the long run, 
there ought to be a confrontation of mind to mind and of viewpoint to 
viewpoint somewhere and through the agency of somebody. 


Mapame Panoir: I agree with you, Dr. Malik. I think that we very 
recently have realized, more than ever before, that threats only breed 
threats and that there can be no solution through threats. The foun- 
dation of peace and justice, I think, lies in the form of the hearts of men 
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and by conforming to the dictates of the highest morality which should 
be shorn of its geographical and environmental garments and which has 
always been universal in content and substance. If we can base our 
approach on this, I think that we might get further along the road of 
understanding. But the trouble seems to be that decisions are too long 
delayed; and, when they have to be made, then expediency takes the 
place of principle and further involves the issue. 


Mr. Hurcutns: At any rate, we should agree that even the most des- 
perate expedient should be resorted to in order to establish communica- 
tion—if it can be established—and that no considerations of national 
pride should prevent us from seeking peace in every way that we can 
honorably seek it. I hope that you would agree, too, that the tone to be 
taken by those countries which oppose Russia and communism should be 
conciliatory and not threatening or boastful. 


Dr. Mauix: In principle again I agree, but I think that we must be 
very clear in our minds about the nature of this thing which you call 
“communism” and with which we are dealing. Certainly its actions 
make it obvious sooner or later that the world must get along with the 
Russians and the Russians must get along with the world. But I think 
that the whole question is on what basis and on what terms this mutual- 
ity of relationship is going to be established. The question is: Do you 
expect to get along with the Russians on Communist terms? I certainly 
do not, nor do I believe that you do. Therefore, we must first know the 
nature of communism and the tremendous challenge and danger which 
it holds out to the deepest values that the Western world has known 
throughout its history before we can find out ways and means whereby 
we can get along with the Russians. 


MapaME Panpit: Some of the highest values of the West, Dr. Malik, 
have been denied in their observance. I think that that is one reason why 
communism has made more rapid strides than it would otherwise have 
done. Therefore, I would suggest very humbly that we should concen- 


trate on resurrection of those moral values and on an insistence of the 
adherence to them. 


Mr. Hurcuins : But if we are going to insist on moral values, it may be 
that we shall have to place less emphasis than we have in the recent past 
on certain other elements, one of which is military power. My own im- 
pression is that the principal reliance of the West in recent years has 
been on military power. I have the impression, too, that the day of mili- 
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_tary power is almost over—in fact, that it ended with the end of our 
monopoly of the atomic bomb. I feel then that reliance on military power 


\t 


AL 


is an illusion, that it creates unfortunate effects in the rest of the world 
because the thought of having an atomic bomb drop on you can never 
be consoling, and that it diverts us from our major task, which is the 
moral and spiritual revival to which both of you have referred. I wonder, 
then, whether we should not contemplate the possibility of a bona fide 
offer of general disarmament with bona fide inspection and the rapid 


development of an international police force to take the place of local 


armies. 


Dr. Matix: I would agree with that position provided that it is not 
accompanied with any lessening of attention to your defenses. I do not 
know whether you and I disagree on this point, but I think that, in the 
present world situation, the West must adequately look to its own de- 
fenses so as to be able to hold possible Communist intervention at bay. 


_Ithink that it is extremely stupid of the West to assume that, where com- 


munism could intervene and could get away with it, it would not inter- 
vene. Therefore, the West must be strong enough to counteract any 
possible Communist intervention, and this means stronger defenses. 


_ This is necessary, but it is certainly not enough. The West must also put 


its own house in order, politically, economically, and, above all, as 
Madame Pandit has said, intellectually and spiritually. It must develop 
a positive, free, universal philosophy from the immeasurable resources of 
its own tradition—a philosophy which would be acclaimed by its greatest 
thinkers and saints from Socrates and Paul to the present day. Unless this 
is done, I fully agree with you that material defenses by themselves 
would be utterly unavailing. 


Mr. Hurcuins: For the last part of your statement I am of course in 
hearty accord. As to the first part, the necessity of defenses, I should only 
say in passing that I believe that there is not, and in the nature of the case 
cannot be, any defense against the atomic bomb. There has been, I think, 


-a radical change in the military situation. Let us suppose we were to ask 


ourselves, then, if our principal reliance is not to be on military power, 
agreeing, if you will, that some military power is indispensable, then on 
what are we to rely? How are we to make clear to the rest of the world 
what the message is that we have for the rest of the world? What do you 
think, for example, Madame Pandit, of Senator Benton’s proposal of a 
“Marshall Plan of Ideas”? 
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Mapame Panoir: I like that suggestion very much. I also feel that the 
American way of life is something which is not generally understood, at 
least in my part of the world. What the American way of life stands for 
goes down very deep into the heart of things and might well help if it 
were resurrected in this country toward a clearer understanding of the 
situation. I would like Senator Benton’s idea to receive more considera- 
tion than I believe it did. 


Mr. Hurcuins: And what do you think about Point 4 and the pro- 
posed reduction of Point 4 to ten million dollars? 


Mapame Panoir: I should like to tell you, Mr. Hutchins, that Point 4 
has ceased to interest the East because it has become really ridiculous. 


Dr. Marx: I am intensely interested in this problem, because I have 
followed it in the Economic and Social Council for the last four years. 
I am deeply distressed at the news, as I read it in the papers the other day, 
that the tendency seems to be in the official quarters in this country to 
reduce the proportions of that wonderful idea. I do hope that the Ameri- 
can government will reconsider its position, because, believe me, it is one 
of the few hopeful signs of positive cooperation which we have had on 
the horizon of international affairs for some time now. 


Mr. Hutcuins: If, then, we are to rely on a change in the East and a 


change in the West, our question must be: What are the possibilities of 
obtaining a change in the East? 


Dr. Mauix: You mean by the East, of course, the Soviet Union, I 
suppose. 


Mr. Hurcuins: As I understood your statement of Communist philos- 
ophy, it is a philosophy directed against the destruction of the rest of us. 
If we take this literally—must we take this literally ?—then what is the 
hope for the rest of us? What is the hope for peace? 


Dr. Maik: The only hope is for all of us to think very hard to find 
out ways and means—effective ways and means—for inducing the neces- 
sary modifications in Communist thought and practice whereby, then, 
the rest of us could get along with the Russians. But so long as Com- 
munist thought and practice adhere rigidly to the Marxist outlook on 
life, I find it difficult at the present moment to think of the possibility of 
getting along peacefully with the present Russian situation. Therefore, 


we must all bend our efforts to induce those necessary modifications in 
the Communist position in life. 
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Mr. Hutcurns: As to the current situation in Korea, then, we favor 
mediation on proper terms. As to the immediate future beyond that, we 
favor the admission of Communist China to the Security Council. We 
believe, at all costs, that the UN must be kept going. We believe that we 
must recognize that this struggle is not primarily military. We recall to 
the attention of the American people the indispensable contributions of 
Point 4, Senator Benton’s program for a “Marshall Plan of Ideas.” We 
believe that we should do everything we honorably can to negotiate and 
to confer with Russia. We believe that there must be changes in the East. 
We feel that there must be a modification of Communist doctrine and 
practice if there is, in the long run, to be peace. We would most forcibly 
also bring to the attention of our listeners the necessity of changes in the 
West. A moral and intellectual and spiritual revolution must take place 
if peace is to endure. 


gy 
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ASIA’S CHALLENGE TO US* 
By RAYMOND B. FOSDICK 


NO ONE can begin to understand what is happening in the Far East 
today without an appreciation of the vast revolutionary forces that are on 
the march in Asia. From Manchuria to Indonesia, from the Mediterra- 
nean basin eastward to the South Pacific, explosive ideas have awakened 
millions of people from an age-old fatalism. For these millions a new 
faith has been born that poverty and misery are not the unavoidable 
attributes of human life, and that disease, flood and famine can be con- 
trolled. A rice bowl that is never full enough, an intolerable system of 
land tenure, illiteracy and ignorance, a life expectancy of twenty-five or 
thirty years—it is against these conditions that the floods have risen. 

In this upheaval which is long overdue, the old lethargy and accept- 
ance of the inevitable on the part of the masses has been supplanted by a 
belief that an era of wider justice and greater abundance lies ahead, and 
by a determination to follow those leaders who promise to guide them 
there. 

This revolutionary movement is not only an economic awakening; it 
is a social and political awakening as well. It is rooted in rebellion 
against colonialism; it is linked to a passionate nationalism, to an ambi- 
tion for freedom and independence and sovereignty that will not be 
denied. This is the tide that proved to the British the wisdom of with- 
drawing from India and Burma, and that led to the separation of Indo- 
nesia from Dutch control. This is the tide, too, that threatens the half- 
measures with which the French have tried to stem it in Indo-China. 

These revolutionary forces which have been unleashed in Asia go back 
at least to the opening of the century. They precede the bid by Russia for 
the political hegemony of the continent. In China they were beginning to 
stir before Sun Yat-sen vitalized them into overt rebellion. In India they 
were moving under the surface before Gandhi whipped them into flame. 
Slowly and irresistibly they have been growing over the years, occasion- 
ally smothered by military force, sometimes betrayed by their own lead- 
ers, often thwarted by the inexerpience and ineptitude of the people 
themselves, but in the end rising in a flood of protest and demand which 
has inundated the continent. 


It is a tragic misconception to think of this mighty movement as in- 


* Mr. Fosdick was formerly president of the Rockefeller Foundation. Reprinted by special 
permission of the author and of the New York Times Magazine, February 12, 1950. 
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_ spired solely by communism, and thus to try to write it off as a tactic in 
the cold war. What has happened is that the Communists have cap- 
tured the revolution, or are in danger of capturing it; but the revolution 
itself, and all that it stands for, stem far back to ideas and principles 
which we here in the United States helped launch in the world. For our 
nation was born in revolution, and the echo of our trumpet, sounding 
around the globe, has brought the walls of kingdoms crashing down. 
The concept of liberty, equality and fraternity of the French Revolu- 
_ tion was forwarded by our example, and for a hundred and seventy-five 
years governments and charters have been patterned from our design. 
Resistance to tyranny is in our blood, and the right of people to throw 
off alien yokes and build themselves up into sovereign nationhood is the 
tradition we live by. 

Always in our thinking and often in our action we have identified our- 
selves with the sufferings and aspirations of our neighbors overseas. Our 

_ sympathies instinctively and ineradicably are with the underdog. We do 
not like to see big people push little people around. When the Latin- 
American countries revolted against Spain we erected a Monroe Doc- 
trine as a shield against other European attempts to re-enslave them. 
When Napoleon III was overthrown in 1870 we recognized the Third 
French Republic within forty-eight hours. When the Spanish monarchy 
was upset by revolt three years later our Minister at Madrid, on instruc- 
tions from the State Department, paid his respects to the new republic 
the day after its proclamation. 

We gave asylum to Kossuth and Carl Schurz and to the leaders of 
revolution in foreign lands, including those from Imperial Russia. The 
Chinese Revolution of 1911 under Sun Yat-sen stirred the imagination of 
America, and although we resented the anti-American features of the 
second revolution of 1926, China’s attempts to become a modern state had 
our complete sympathy. 

This is not solely our tradition; it is, of course, the tradition of the 
Western world, but our example and precept have helped mightily in its 
building and shaping. Over decades our missionaries and teachers in the 
Far East, Protestant and Catholic alike, have been telling the story of 
Lincoln and Washington and the faith that sustained them. Our text- 
books and our courses of instruction in scores of schools throughout the 
area have spelled out the inalienable privileges of liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness, and the right of people to govern themselves. It is not with- 
out significance that when the Allied troops took over the area in Sep- 
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tember, 1945, they found the streets of cities like Saigon and Batavia 
plastered with mottoes taken from the Declaration of Independence and 
the writings of Jefferson and Lincoln. 

In brief, the revolution in Asia is rooted in Western traditions. In a real 
sense, it is our revolution with which American sympathies and creative 
capacity ought now to be actively identified. Instead of that, communism 
has moved in to take the initiative away from us. It has appropriated 
both the economic and the political goals of the revolution, so that when 
we attempt—as we should—to discover workable methods by which the 
imperialistic designs of Russian communism can be contained, we find 
ourselves in the unhappy position of seeming to oppose some of the 
objects of the revolution which, because they are flesh of our flesh, should 
have our complete understanding and support. 

This is the bitter aspect of our dilemma, and it comes to a tragic climax 
in China. Here is a great and sturdy people to whom over the years we 
have felt ourselves intimately bound, and whose struggles with internal 
and external handicaps and foes have compelled our admiration and 
often our assistance. From the days of John Hay, and even before, we 
have felt it a duty and a privilege to serve as a friend and a protector of 
China’s welfare and integrity. Today we are regarded by the new regime 
and millions of its followers as their enemy number one, and we are 
execrated over large areas of the country. Even Great Britain, whose 
occupation of Hong Kong has long symbolized to the Chinese all that 
was evil and sinister in imperialism, now appears in almost friendly 
guise in comparison with the United States. 

It is easy to say that the Communists did it with their propaganda, 
and certainly the Communists have had their fair share in producing the 
result. But it is an oversimplification to try to pin the responsibility on 
the cleverness of Mao Tse-tung and his associates alone. America has 
herself played a part in forfeiting her own position in China, because she 
has not understood the desperate character of the economic situation and 
the mounting determination of influential segments of the Chinese to 
get on with the revolution. 

For example, we have lost our hold on a large part of the intellectual 
class and practically the whole of the student population, people who 
were brought up on our ideas in institutions which we supported. They 
have gone over to communism because it, rather than the Western de- 
mocracy, appears to them to be the more promising vehicle for accom- 
plishing the objectives of the revolution. Many of them do not like com- 
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_ munism, particularly its freedom-curbing, thought-control aspects, but 
for the moment at least, in their minds, it offers the most effective means 
of ridding the nation of its colonial backwardness, and making it strong 
and self-reliant. 

We are shutting our eyes to the realities of the complete picture when 
we think of China as another Czechoslovakia, or talk about “acquies- 
cence by rifle butt.” There is undoubtedly an element of truth in this 
_ characterization, but it is based on indequate perspective. From many 
_ unimpeachable sources in China—business, missionary and governmen- 
tal—the reports are coming that in the desperate thinking of millions of 
people communism represents a new hope, a chance for escape from 
incredible poverty, a promise of dignity and independence for the nation. 
We cannot shrug off this development, and if in our perplexity we turn 
our backs on it, we do so at our peril. 

But how did we lose our position in China? Why do we seem to be so 
_ hated by large elements in a nation which we still admire and still desire 
earnestly to help? The question has no single or simple answer, and the 
situation is streaked with controversy. The vast war-weariness of the 
Chinese people undoubtedly reacted against what seemed to be the 
efforts of the United States to keep the war going. As has been indicated, 
Communist propaganda, probably inspired from Moscow, also played its 
insidious role. But a gross error of judgment on our part, based on an 
ignorance of the forces that were moving in China, gave the Communists 
an opening which they have been quick to exploit. 

That error of judgment was our continued support of Chiang Kai-shek 
long after he had lost the confidence of all classes of the people of China, 
Communist and non-Communist alike. Chiang is undoubtedly a per- 
plexing character to understand. Ambassador Leighton Stuart, who is his 
friend, describes him as “a completely sincere and completely mistaken 
man.” Our own difficulties with him have been thoroughly documented 
in the White Paper issued by the State Department last July. 

It is not, however, what we think of Chiang that counts, but rather 
what the Chinese think of him. To them, or to most of them, he has 
betrayed the revolution. He has forgotten all about its objectives—the 
economic and social reforms involved in the platform of Sun Yat-sen; 
the correction of the odious land tenure system, the agricultural rehabili- 
tation, the schools that were to be built, the clinics that were to be 
established. Whether the judgment is just or unjust, Chiang and his 
Government have become a symbol of reaction and moral bankruptcy. 
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It is this disillusionment which has been one of the potent influences 
in driving the progressive elements of the country into the Communist 
ranks. There has been no other alternative; and between Chiang and the 
Communists the latter, in spite of their ties with the unpopular Russians, 
seemed to promise far more for the future of China. In brief, to use the 
phrase of the Chinese, Chiang has “lost the mandate of Heaven.” Ex- 
pressed in our idiom, Chiang is “through.” Indeed, in the opinion of the 
Chinese, as it has come to us from many creditable and objective sources, 
he has been “through” for four years or more. 

But we here in the United States refused to admit it, and we went 
ahead with the business of trying to restore the sovereignty of a dis- 
credited regime to an obviously reluctant nation. Our persistent military 
assistance to Chiang, of which the chief item was the $125,000,000 voted 
against General Marshall’s advice by the Eightieth Congress, was worse 
than futile. To the legions of Chinese who were our friends and wanted 
to remain our friends, it seemed to be the final and conclusive proof of 
the Communist assertion that by standing behind this reactionary 
regime, America was herself betraying the revolution. 

The British, far wiser in this matter than we were, stayed aloof from 
this ill-starred attempt to bolster Chiang’s tottering rule—and so did all 
the other powers. Our unilateral action not only cost us the support of a 
substantial fraction of liberal opinion in China but has had unfortunate 
repercussions in Southeast Asia as well. It has aligned us in popular 
opinion with the maintenance of the status quo rather than with the 
forces making for a new Asia. It has awakened suspicions that we regard 
the people of Asia as pawns in a chess game with Russia, and that their 
advancement and welfare are secondary to our considerations of strategic 
interest. 

No program in Asia today has meaning or promise which does not 
integrate itself with the struggle of the common people for a better life. 
As far as American relations with Asia are concerned, one, and only one, 
door is open to the future: we must identify ourselves with the just and 
humane purposes of this revolution, and make them our own. They are 
part of the heritage which the democratic West has given to the East, and 
they do not belong in the hands of those who would use them for devious 
purposes. 

Our task is clearly defined, although the techniques to be employed are 
not yet wholly in hand. That task is to make sure, as far as we can, that 
the aspirations of the people of Asia for freedom and justice and more 
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abundant living have a fair chance. We must prove to the East our tradi- 


tional concern for the deprived people of the world, and the sincerity of 
our desire to be of help. We have the skills and technology, the cultural 
values and ideals, to make us the friend and counselor of revolutionary 
Asia. What we must now demonstrate is that we have the determination 
and vision to use them. 

That is why Point IV—an unemasculated Point IV—is of such vital 
significance to our Far Eastern policy. It is a positive declaration of our 
faith in mankind and a practical application of that faith to under- 
developed areas. It clears the way for a new approach. It gives us our 
most effective weapon in halting the spread of communism. For com- 
munism grows in tissues made gangrenous by disease, poverty and ex- 
ploitation, and the cause of the malady does not readily respond to a 
therapy of guns and tanks.... 

But what has all this to do with China? Probably very little at the 
moment, except as our example in the countries of Southeast Asia, and 
in Korea, Japan and the Philippines starts a genuine rehabilitation in the 
people’s interest which reverberates through the entire continent. If we 
can help to demonstrate in countries like Siam and Indonesia and Korea 
that we are alive to the dangers of a world half prosperous and half slum, 
the news of what we do there will flow back into China like a refreshing 
tide. 

As far as the Chinese Government is concerned, difficult days un- 
doubtedly face us, and no one can foresee the pattern of events. It is to 
the advantage of the Communist regime to maintain the specter of 
American hostility in order to keep popular sentiment at white heat 
against “capitalist imperialism.” This gives them the opportunity to 
charge us with the responsibility for their mistakes and failures, as well 
as for the hardships which will undoubtedly harass the Chinese people 
in the months ahead. To the extent that we blindly accept this role of 
hostility we play into the hands of the Communists. Whether there is 
among the Chinese people a reservoir of good-will toward America 
which can outlast the attempts of their Government to drain it, remains 
to be seen. But no provocative acts on our part should help them drain it. 

Certainly through missions and schools, through commercial and cul- 
tural exchange, through the United Nations, we should keep open the 
channels of ideas and influence, to the extent that the Communist regime 
will permit and we ourselves consider desirable. 

And there is one other service we can render. Because of our long 
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historic relationship in which we have consistently championed the ter- 
ritorial integrity of China—and no one knows this better than the 
Chinese themselves—we are in an excellent position to point out to her 
the danger she runs in involving herself in the ambitious design of the 
US.S.R. 

That design, cloaked in the beguiling promises of Marxism, stems 
directly from the old Czarist policy of territorial aggrandizement. It is 
a type of imperialism far more lethal to national hopes than anything 
whichrthe people of Asia have thus far suffered. It is the kiss of death to 
the political and economic independence and freedom to which the Chi- 
nese aspire. What is happening in Manchuria and Outer Mongolia is a 
palpable example of Russian intentions. The relationship between China 
and the U.S.S.R. is in its honeymoon stage, but it does not take a prophet 
to foretell the disillusionment which lies ahead. 

This we can bring home to China as an old and loyal friend who 
wishes her well, and whose hopes for her future are genuine and deep, 
even though we believe that her present alliance is for her, and for the 
free world to which she belongs, a tragic mistake. ... 


_TEN- POINT. PEACE PROGRAM 
ie Submited by Trygve Lie to Members of the United Nations i 
iy << June 6, 1950 . 


ey: fincas of periodic meetings of the Security Council, dieadal 
Dy: foreign ministers, or heads or other members of governments, as pro- 
vided by the United Nations Charter and the rules of procedure; together 


for Begotlaion, mediation and conciliation of international disputes. 


‘tional control system for atomic energy that will be effective in prevent- 
«ing ‘its use for war and promoting its use for peaceful purposes. 


(3. A new approach to the problem of bringing the armaments-race 


weapons of mass destruction and in conventional armaments. 


forces to be made available under the Charter to the Secuney Council for 
“the enforcement of its decisions. 


5. Acceptance and application of the ene that it is wise and right 


“to proceed as rapidly as possible toward universality of membership. 
ea 


6. A sound and active program of technical assistance for economic 


7.-More vigorous use by all member governments ‘of the specialized 
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_ and social progress.” 


“mental freedoms throughout the world. 


peor towards a place of equality in the world. 


10. Active and systematic use of all the powers of the Ouatte and all 
: Eche machinery of the United Nations to speed up the development of 
~ international law toward an eventual enforceable world law for a uni- 
_versal world society. 
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with further developments and use of other United Nations machinery — 


inder control, not only in the field of atomic weapons, but in other 


~ 4, A renewal of serious efforts to reach agreement on the armed - 


development and encouragement of broad-scale capital investment, using 
all appropriate private, governmental and intergovernmental resources. 


agencies of the United Nations to promote, in the words of the Charter, 
“higher standards of living, full eopoynet and conditions of economic — 


8. Vigorous and continued development of the work. of the United: . 
ENations for wider observance and respect for human rights and Lae. oe 


~~ -9, Use of the United Nations to promote, by peaceful means instead 
~ of by force, the advancement. of dependent, colonial» or ‘semi-colonial 


. A new attempt to make progress toward. establishing an interna- 
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